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tribe had inhabited the country 
of Anahuac before the Toltecks; 
and consequently the belief, that 
the houses of the deity of Teoti- 
huacan and of Cholollan was the 
work of the Toltecks, assigned 
them the highest antiquity they 
could conceive. It is however 
possible, that they might have 
been constructed before the inva- 
sion of the Toltecks; that is before 
the year 648 of the vulgar era. 
We ought not to be astonished, 
that no history of any American 
nation should precede the seventh 
century; and that the annals of 
the Toltecks should be as uncer- 
tain as those of the Pelasgi and the 
Ausonians. The learned Mr. 
Schloezer has clearly proved, that 
the history of the north of Europe 
reaches no higher than the tenth 
century, an epocha when Mexico 


was in a more advanced state of]. 


civilization than Denmark, Swe- 
den and Russia. 

“The Teocalli of Mexico was 
dedicated to Tezcatlipolica, the 
first of the Azteck divinities after 
Teotl, who is the sur reme and in- 
visible Being; and to Huitzilopo- 
chtli, the God of war. It was 
built by the Aztecks, on the mod- 
el of the pyramids of Teotihua- 
can, six years before the discove- 
ry of America by Christopher 
Columbus. This truncated pyra- 
mid, called by Cortez the princi- 
pal temple, ninetyseven metres 
in breadth at its basis, and near- 
ly fiftyfour metres in height. It 
is not astonishing, that a building 


of these dimensions should havc 








been destroyed a few years atter 
the siege of Mexico. In Egypt 
there scarcely remain any vesti- 
ges of the enormous pyramids, 


| wuich towered amidst the waters 


of the lake Meris, and which 
Herodotus says were ornamented 
with colossal statues. ‘Lhe pyra- 
mids of Porsenna, of which the 
description seems somewhat fabu- 
lous, and four of which according 
to Varro, were more than eighty 
metres in height, have equally 
disappeared in Etauria.* 

“But if the European conquer- 
ors overthrew the Teocallis of the 
Aztecks, they did not alike suc- 
ceed in destroying more ancient 
monuments, that are attributed 
to the Tolteck nation. We shall 
give a succinct description of these 
monuments, remarkable for their 
form and magnitude. 

“The group of the pyramids of 
Teotihuacan is in the vailicy of 
Mexico, eight leagues northeast 
from the capital, in a plain that 
bears the name of Micoatl, or the 
Path of the Dead. There are two 
large pyramids dedicated to the 
Sun (Tonatiub,) and to the Moon 
(Meztli); and these are surround- 
ed by several hundreds of smalk 
pyramids, which form streets in 
exect lines from north to south, 
and from east to west. Of these 
two great Teocallis, one is fifty- 
five the other fortyfour metres in 
perpendicular height. The basis 
of the first is two hundred and 
eight metres in length; whence it 
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results, that the Tonatiuh Yzta- 
qual, according to Mr. Oteyza’s 
measurement, made in 1803, is 
higher than the Mycerinus, or 
third of the three great pyramids 
of Geeza, in Egypt, and thelength 
of its base nearly equal to that 
ofthe Cephren. The small pyra- 
mids, which surrounded the great 
house of the Sun and the Moon, 
are scarcely nine or ten metres 
high; and served, according to 
the tradition of the natives, as 
burial places for the chiefs of the 
tribes. Around the Cheops aud 
the Mycerinus in Egypt, theré 
are eight small pyramids, place: 
with symmetry, and parallel t 
the fronts of the greater. The 
two Teocallis of Teotihuacan bau 
four principal stories, each of 
which subdivided into steps, 

edges of which are still to 
distinguished. The 
composed of clay 


nucleus is 
mixed witit 


small stones, and it is encased by 


a thick wall of tezontli, or porous 
amygdaloid.* This construction 
recals to mind that of one of the 
Egyptian pyramids of Sakharah, 
which is six stories; and which, 
according to Pocock, is a mass of 
pebbles and yellow morter, cov- 
ered on the outside with rough 
stoves. On the top of the great 
Mexican Teocallis were two co- 
lossal statues of the Sun, and the 
Moon: they were of stone, and 
covered with plates of gold, of 
which they were stripped by the 
soldiers of Cortez.—W hen bishop 
Zumarago, a Franciscan monk, 
undertook the destruction of 
whatever related to the worship, 
the history, and the Antiquities 
of the natives of America, he 
ordered also the demolition of the 
idols of the plain of Micoatl We 


* Mandelstein of the German 
mineralogists. 
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still discover the remains of a 
staircase built with large hewn 
stone, which formerly led to the 
platform of the Teofalli. 
“On the east of the group of 
the pyramids of Teotihucan, on 
decending the Cordillera towards 
the Gulph of Mexico, in a thick 
forest, called Tajin, rises the py- 
ramid of Papantla. This monu- 
ment was by chance discovered 
scarcely thirty years ago, by 
some Spanish hunters; for the 
{ndians carefully conceal from the 
vhites whatever was an object 
{ancient veneration, The form 
f this Teocalli, which had six, 
verhaps ‘seven stories, is more 
pering tian that of any other 
monument oi this kinds; it is near- 
iy eighteen metres in height, 
wile the breadth of its basis is 
ouly twentyfive.. This small edi- 
fice is built entirely with hewn 
stones, of an extraordinary size, 
and very beutifwlly and regularly 
shaped. ‘Three staircases lead 
to the top. The covering is dec- 
orated wiih hieroglyphical sculp- 
ture, and small niches, which are 
arranged with great symmetry. 
The number of these niches seems 
to allude to the three hundred 
and eighteen simple and com- 
pound signs of the days of the 
Cempohualilhuitl, or civil calen- 
dar of the Toltecks. 

“The greatest, most ancient, 
and most celebrated of the whole 
of the pyramidal monuments of 
Anahuac is the Teocalli of Cho 
lula. Itis called in the present 
day the Mountain made by the 
hand of Man (monte hecho a man- 
os.* At adistance it has the as- 


, Lhe pyramid of Cholula bore 


also the names of Toltecatl, Eca- 





ticpac, and Tlachihuatepetl. 
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pect of a natural hill covered with 
vegetation.” 

“A vast plain, the Puebla, is 
separated from the valley of Mex- 
ico by the chain of volcanic moun- 
tains, which extend Potocatepetl, 
towards Rio Frio, and the peak 
of Telapon. This plain, fertile 
though destitute of trees, is rich 
in memorials, interesting to Mex- 
ican history. In it flourshed the 
capitals of the three republicks 
of Tlascalla,, Huexocingo and 
Cholula, which, notwithstanding 
their continual dissensions, resist- 
ed with no less firmness the des- 
potism and usurping spirit of the 
Azteck Kings. 

“The small city of Cholula, 
which Cortez, in his Letters to 
Charles Va compares with the 
most populous cities in Spain, 
contains at present scarcely six- 
teen thousand inhabitants. The 
pyramids is to the east of the 
city, on the road which leads from 
Cholula to Puebla. The plain 
of Cholula presents that aspect 
of barrenness which is peculiar 
to plains elevated two thousand 
two hundred metres above the le- 
vel of the ocean. A few plants 
of the agave and draceena rise on 
the foreground, and ata distance 
the summit of the volcano of Or- 
izaba is beheld covered with snow, 
a colossal mountain, five thousand 
two hundred and ninetyfive me- 
tras of absolute height, and of 
which I have published a sketch 
in my Mexican Atlas. 

“Te Teocalli of Cholula has 
four stories, all of equal height. 
It appears to have been construc- 
ted exactly in the direction of the 
four cardinal points; but as the 
edges of the stories are not very 





* This pyramid is represented 
in ite present ruined state, from 


4 drawing by Uumboldt. 





distinct, it is difficult to ascertain 
their primitive direction. This 
preer: monument has a 
roader basis than that of any 
other edifice of the same kind in 
the old continent. I measured 
it carefully, and ascertained, that 
its perpendicular height is only 
fifty metres but that each side 
of its basis is four hundred and 
thirtynine metres in length. Tor- 
quemada computes its height af 
seventyseven metres; Betancourt 
at sixtyfive; and Clavigero, at six- 
tyone. Bernal Diaz del Castillo, 
a common soldier in the army of 
Cortez, amused himself by count- 
ing the steps of the staircases, 
which led to the platform of the 
Teocallis; he found one hundred 
and fourteen in the great temple 
of Tenochtitlan, one hundred and 
seventeen in that of Tezcuco, and 
one hundred and twenty in that 
of Cholula. The basis of the 
pyramid of Cholula‘is ‘twice as 
broad as that of Cheops; but its 
height is very little more than 
that of the pyramid of Mycerinus. 
On comparing the dimensions of 
the house of the Sun, at Teoti- 
huacan, with those of the pyra- 
mid of Cholula, we see, that the 
people, who constructed these re- 
markable monuments, intended to 
give them the same height, but 
with bases, the length of which 
should be in the proportion of 
one totwo. We find alsoa con- 
siderable difference in the pro- 
portions between. the base and 
the height in various monuments ; 
in the three great pyramids of 
Geeza, the heights are to the bas- 
es as 1 to 1.7; in the pyramid 
of Papantla covered with hiero- 
glyphicks, this ratio is as 1 to 1.4 
in the great pyramid of Tcoti- 
huacan, as 1 to 3.7; and in that 
of Cholula as 1 to 7.8 This 
last monument is built with uns 
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baked bricks (xamilli,) alternat- 
ing with layers of clay.—I have 
been assured by some Indians of 
Cholula, that the inside is hollow; 
and that, during the abode of 
Cortez in this city, their ancestors 
had concealed, in the body of the 
pyramid, a considerable number 
of warriours, who were to fall 
suddenly on the Spaniards, but 
the materials with which the 
Teocalli is built, and the silence 
of the historians of those times,* 


gives but little probability to this; 


assertion. 

“Tt is certain however, that in 
the interiour of this pyramid, as 
in other Teocallis. there are con- 
siderable cavities, which were 
used as sepulchires for the natives. 
A particular circumstance led to 
this discovery. Seven or eight 
years ago, the road from Puebla 
to Mexico, which before passed 
to the north of the pyramid, was 
changed. In tracing the road, 
the first story was cut through, so 
that an eighth part remained is- 
olated like a heap of bricks. In 
making this opering a square 
house was discovered in the in- 
teriour of the pyramid, built of 
stone, and supported by beams 
made of wood of the deciduous 
cypress (cupressus disticha.) The 
house contained two skelitons, id- 
ols in basalt, and a great number 
of vases, cariously varnished and 
painted. No pains were taken to 
preserve these objects, but it is 
said to have been carefully ascer- 
tained, that this house, covered 
with brike and strata of clay, had 
no outlet. Supposing that the 
eae was built, not by the 

oltecks, the first inhabitants of 
of Cholula, but by prisoners made 
by the Colulans from the neigh- 


.,” Cartas de Hernan Cortez; 
Mexico 1770, p. 69% 
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bouring nations, it is possible, 


that they were the carcasses of 
‘some unfortunate slaves, who had 
been shut up to perish in the in- 
terior of the Teocalli. 


We exam- 
ined the remains of this subterra- 
neous house, and observed a _par- 
ticular arrangement of bricks, 
tending to diminish the pressure 
on the roof. ‘The natives being 
ignorant of the manner of makin 

arches, placed very large bricks 
horizontally, so that the upper 
course should passbeyond the low- 
er. The continuation of this 
kind of stepwork served in some 
measure asa substitute for the 
Gothic vault, and similar vestiges 
have been found in several Egypt- 
ianedifices. Anaditdug through 
the Teocalli of Cholula, to exam- 


‘ine its internal structure, would 


bean interesting operation; and 
itis singular, that the desire of 
discovering hidden treasure has 
not prompted the undertaking. 
During my travels in Peru, in 
visiting the vast ruins of the city 
of Chimu, near Mansiche, I went 
into the interior of the famious 
Huaca de Toledo, the tomb of a 
Peruvian prince, in which Garci 
Gutierez de Toledo discovered, on 
digging a gallery, in 1576, mas- 
sive gold amounting. in value to 
more than-five millions of frances, 
as is proved by the book of ac- 
counts, preserved in the mayor’s 
office at Truxillo. 


“The great Teocalli of Cholu- 


la, called also the Mountain of un- 


baked bricks (thalchihualtepec,) 
had an altar on its top, dedicated 
to Quetzalcoatl, whose name sig- 
nifies serpent clothed with green 
feathers, from coatl, serpent, and 


queizalli, green feathers, is the 


most mysterious being of the 
whole Mexican mythology. He 
wasa white and bearded man, 
like the Bochica ofthe Muyscas, 
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of whom we spake in our descrip- 
(jons of the Cataract of Tequen- 
dama.—He was high priest of 
Tula (Follan,) legislator, chief of 
a religious sect, which like the | 
Songasis and the Bouddhist of In- 
dostan, inflicted on themselves the 
most cruel penances. He intro- 
duced the custom of piercing the 
lips and the ears, and lacerating 
the rest of the body with the 
prickles of the agave leaves, on 
the thorns of the eactus; and of 
putting reeds into the wounds, in 
order that the blood might be seen 
totrinkle more copiously. Ina 
Mexican drawing inthe Vatican 
library, * I have seen a figure 
representing Quetzalcoatl ap- 
peasing by his penance the wrath 
of the gods, when, thirteen thous- 
and and sixty years after the crea- 
tion of the World, ({ follow the 
vague chronology computed by 
Rios) a great famine prevailed in 
the province of Culan. ‘The saint 
had chosen his place of retire- 
ment near Tlaxapuchicalco, on 
the volcano Catcitepetl (Speaking 
Mountain,) where he walked bare 
footed on agave leaves armed 
with prickles. We seem to be- 
hold one of those rishi, hermits of 
the Ganges, whose pious austeri- 
tyf is celebrated in the Pauran- 
aS. 

“The reign of Quetzalcoatl 
was the golden age of the people 
of Anahuac. At that period, all 
animals, and even men, lived in 
peace; the earth brought forth, 
without culture, the most fruitful 
harvests; and the air was filled 
with a multitude of birds, which 
were admired for their song, 

* Codex anonymous, No. 3738, 
fol. 8. 
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and the beauty of their plumage. 
But this reign, like that of Saturn, 
aud the happiness of the world, 
were not of long duration; the 
great spirit Tezcatlipoca, the 
Brahma of the nations of Anahuac, 
offered Quetzalcoat! a beverage, 
which, in rendering him immortal, . 
inspired him with a taste for 
travelling; and particularly with 
an irresistible desire of visiting a 
distant country, called by tradition 
Tlapallan.* The resemblance of 
this name to that of Huehuetlap- 
ailan, the country ofthe 'Tolecks, 
appears not to be accidental, 
But bow can we conccive, that 
this white man, priest of Tula, 
should have taken his direction, 
as we shall presently find, to the 
southeast, towards the plains of 
Cholula, and thence to the ecasi- 
ern coasts of Mexico, in order ‘to 
visit this northern country, 
whence his ‘ancestors had” issued 
in the five hundred and ninety-. 
sixth year of our era? 

“Quetzalcoatl, in crossing the 
territory of Cholula, yielded te 
the entreaties of tae inhabitants, 
who offered him the rains of gov- 
ernment. He dwelt twenty years 
among them, taught them to cast 
metals, ordered fasts of eight days, 
and regulted the intercalations 
ofthe Tolteck year. He preach- 
ed peace to men, and would per 
mit no other offerings to the Di- 
vinity, than the first fruits of the 
harvest. From Cholula, Quetza- 
Icoatl passed on to the mouth of 
the river Goasacoalco, where he 
disappeared, after having declar- 
ed to the Cholulans (Chololtecat- 
les,) that he would return in 2 
short time to govern them again 
and renew their happiness. 

“It was the posterity of this 





* Clavigero Storia di Messica 
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saint, whom the unhappy Montez- 
uma thought he recognized in the 
soldiers of Cortez. “We know 
by our books,” said he, in his first 
interview with the Spanish Gen- 
eral, “that myself, and those who 
inhabit this country, are not na- 
tives, bat strangers, who came 
from a great distance. We know 
also, that the chief, who led our 
ancestors hither, returned for a 
certain time to his primitive coun- 
try, and thence came back to 
seck those, who were here estab- 
lished. He found them married 
to the women of this land, having 
a numerous posterity and living 
in cilies, which they had_ built. 
Our ancestors hearkened not to 
their ancient master, and he re- 
turned alone. We have always 
believed, that his descendants 
would one day come to take pos- 
session of this country. Since 
you arrive from that region, where 
the Sun rises, and as you assure 
me, you have long known us, | 
cannot doubt, but that the king 
who sends you, is our natural 
master.” 

“The size of the platform of 
the pyramid of Cholula, on which 
I made a great number of astron- 
omical observations, is four thous- 
and two hundred square metres. 
From it the eye ranges over a 
magnificent prospect; Popocate- 
pet}, [ztaccihuatl, the peak of Or- 
izaba, and the Sierra de Tlascal- 
la, famous for the tempests which 
gether around its summit. We 
view at the same time three moun- 
tains higher than Mcunt Blanc, 
two of which are stil! burning vol- 
canoes. A small chapel surroun- 
ded with cypress, and dedicated 
to the Virgin de los Remedios, 
has succeeded to the temple of 
the god of the air, or the Mexican 
Indra. An ecclessastick of the 
_ Indian race celebrates mass every 
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day on the top of this antique 
monument. 

“In the time of Cortez, Cholula 
was considered as a hdly city, 
No where existed a greater uum. 
ber of Teocallis, of priests, and re. 
ligious orders (tlamacazgue;) no 
spot displayed greater magni. 
cence in the celebration of pub. 
lick worship, or more austeri‘y ip 
its penances and fasts. Since the 
introduction of Christianity 
mong the Indians, the symbols of 
a new worship have not entirely 
effaced the remembrance of the 
old. The people assemble in 
crowds, from distant quarters, at 
the summit of the pyramid to 
celebrate the festival of the vir- 
gine A mysterious dread, a re: 
ligious awe, fills the soul of the 
Indian at the sight of this im- 
mense pile of bricks, covered with 
surubs and ‘perpetual verdure. 

Continued to page 104. 
For the Columbian Historian. 
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Manners and customs of the In- 
dians located West of the Mis- 
sissippi. Including some ac- 
count of the soil, vegetable pro- 
ductions, and the Indian Mete- 


ria Medica. Yours &c. 
Joun M. Kine. 


Hii opinions we adopt re- 
specting the different na- 
fions of the World, are governed 
more by the writers they have 
produced, than the actions they 
perform; and, those who are so un- 
fortunate as to be without litera- 
ture, are without the means of 
conciliating our friendship, or ex- 
citing our sympathy. 
Of this the contemptuous light 
in which we are accustomed to 
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regard the aborigines of our 
country, is a striking example. 
With fewer vices and more virtues 
than those people to whom our 
earliest instructions teach us to 
look for examples of “Roman vir- 
tue,” as is most absurdly called, 
they rank in our esteem but little 
above the brutes, and we are 
taught to shadder with horror at 
the bare mention of their names. 
This arises in a great measure. 
from the circumstance of their be- 
ing generally represented to us by 
their enemies; by men who had 
done them injustice, and felt the 
hatred that is felt towards those 
we have injured, and the contcinpt 
excited by manners widely diiic- 
rent from our own. 

The Indians of our country have 
never had an opportunity of des- 
cribing themselves; they have had 
no historian to represent ther owii 
nition in the fairest dight, to dig- 
nify their barbarities with the 
name of just and lawful vengeance 
on their enemies; to magnify the 
courage and deeds of their war- 
riors, or to celebrate the virtue of 
their sages. 

They have had no poet to bind 
the lanrelaround tie brow’sof their 
heros, to represent rudeness as am- 
iable simplicity; or by a vivid 
description of the beauties of na- 
ture, to excite the respect we fee! 
for the possessors of things beauti- 
ful. No potent enchanter has e- 
ver arisen among them to cail 
back to our view the shades otf 
their fore fathers, and throwing 
around them that of fiction, adorn- 

ed with the beauties of style, to 
make us overlook their vices in 
admiration of their patriotism; to 
bring out in bold relief, examples 
of private virtues & hide the hedi- 
ous sin of national cruelties un- 
der the motives and the virtues 
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The ancestors of the present 
North American [ndians have. 
“had no poet and are dead,” and 
their decendants have scidom re- 
ceived from their white neigh- 
bours the treatment which justice 
and humanity require, from the 
rich to the poor, from the povw- 
erful to the weak, and from the 
enlightened to the ignorant. They 
have had most of the evils and 
vices of civilized society, bestow- 
ed upon them, without any of ifs 
benefits, in consequence of hav- 
ing none ofthe whites: but their 
fellons and out casts, to establish 
a permanent residence among 
them; and no visitors but those 
who had uething but their own 
profit in view, or soldiers by whom 
‘ney were regarded as enemics, 
or, at least very doubtful friends. 
We must except, however, from 
this remark some attempts upon a 
benevolent plan to christianize, 
and consiquently, civilized them; 
of the result of which we cannot 
yet form a judgment 

Should they fail it will be for 
the want of suitable characters 
as missionaries. There is no 
doubt that those who embark ‘in 
this difficult & laborous attempt, 
are possessed of much piety, and 
sincere desire to do good; but 
this is not enough; the ladians are 
ignorant, but not weak minded, 
and they require for teachers 
vigher qualifications than most of 
those who send them instructors. 
And if we send among them men 
who are qualified merely to teach 
children, we do the cause for 
which they are sent a very last- 
ing injury. A pious youth who 
has been educated in our Eastern 
cities, who has during his life, 
seen or conversed with no people 
except of his own sect, who has 
learned little beside the conversa- 
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days, istaken for proof of eme- 
nant picty, & the arguments used 
by controversial writers to refute 
the doctrine of other sects of fel- 
Jow christians; if he cannot dis- 
pence with many of the factitious 
wants of society, and in short if 
he cannot bring with him the 
source of a strong, vigirous and 
masculine understanding, he will 
be looked upon with contempt by 
the Indians, through their native 
Politeness (which they generally 
possess Ina greater degree than 
the instructors we send them) will 
ead them to treat him with civi- 
lity, and hear him with attention; 
but he fiads after a while that his 
progress among the iniluential 
amen is nothing—for a strong mind 
can never yield to the infiuance 
of a weak onc, however much ad- 
wantage it may possess in point 
of learning—-he therefore con- 
cludes that God has hardened the 
hearts of this people, and left them 
to belive a lie that they may be 
damned. And the result of his 
mission is to distroy the respect 
that was entertained for the re- 
figion of the whites, as that of a 
more learned and pollished race 
of men than themselves, and make 
the labours of future teachers in- 
finitly more arderous. 

Our contempt is justly excited 
by the meaness and servility which 
mark the slaves of arbitrary pow- 
er and the tameness with which 
they submit to be instrumental in 
the oppression of their fellow men; 
but why do we refuse the tribute 
of our esteem to the only people 
who have never submited to the 
yoke of foreign masters; who ne- 
ver hesitated fo brake the strong- 
est of all naturel ties, that which 
binds men to. their native land; 
nay, even to suffer the entire ex- 
finctton of their race, rather than 
renounce their frecdomt? Why 
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are we whio boast so much of ou; 

freedom, so careless’ of the only 

people who never impose slayery 

on others or submit to it them- 

selves?—-To be continued. 
—0-—0-— 

“When we consider in the same 
point of view, the pyramidical 
monuments of Egypt, of Asia, and 
of the New Continent, we see, 
that, though their form is alike 
their destination was altogether 
different. ‘The group of pyra- 
mids at Geeza and at Sakhara in 
Egypt; the triangular pyramid 
of the Queen of the Scythians, 
Zarina which was a stadium high, 
and three in circumference, and 
which was decorated with a col- 
ossal figure;* the fourteen Etra- 
scan pyramids, which are said to 
have been enclosed in the labyr- 
inth of the king Porsenna, at 
Clusium; were reared to serve as 
the sepulchres of the illustrious 
dead. Nothing is more natural 
to men, than to commemorate 
the spot where rest the ashes of 
those, whose memory they cherish 
whether it be, as in the infancy 
of the race, by simple mounds of 
earth, or in later periods by the 
towering height of the tumulus. 
Those of the Chinese and of 
Thibet have only a few metres 
ofelevation.{| Farther to the west 
the dimensions increase; the tu- 
mulous of the king Alyattes fa- 
ther of Creesus in Lydia, was six 
stadia, and that of Ninus was more 
than ten stadia in diameter.t In 


* Diodorus Siculus lib. 2, c. 34 


t Duhalde, Description of Chi- 
na, tom. 2, p. 126. Asiatic Resear 
ches, vol. ii. p. 314. 


t Herodotus, lib. 1, c, 93. Ctes- 
ias, apud Diod. Sicul. lib. &. 
C. Ge 
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